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THE WORKS OF EDMUND J. NIEMANN. 




IN tracing the career of painters, which it has so 
often been our duty to do, we have vainly tried 
to discover the real key to the success which ac- 
companies some and the neglect experienced by 
others. That there is a fashion in Art almost, if 
not entirely, independent of superior merit, ad- 
mits of no question ; and if an artist is fortunate 
enough to " get the eye," so to speak, of a leading dealer, or is 
taken by the hand by some well-known collector whose judgment 
is considered unimpeachable, there is immediately a demand for 
his works. Instances of rapid elevation into popularity are indeed 
rare, but they are to be met with ; yet by far the great majority 
have almost to grope their way tediously and laboriously to ac- 



knowledged reputation, which, however, few^ comparatively ever 
live to reach. To some, but not to many, it indeed comes after 
death, when it is known that the man's life-work is done, that the 
world has seen all his hand can ever produce ; then connoisseurs 
begin to discover merits they could never previously discern, and 
desire the possession of what they had formerly scarcely deigned 
to notice. It is not a true saying, though a common one, that 
genius and talent of any kind invariably bring their possessors to 
the front ; some neglect opportunities of displaying what they 
have, or the opportunity is altogether denied them, or their powers 
are misdirected ; so that from one or other of these causes men 
w^ho might have won for themselves a reputation which would 
have placed them on an eminence high above their fellows, pass 




Scarhoroit^h — Sunset. 



through life undistinguishable from the mass, or marked out among 
them only because of their ill fortune. 

Edmund John Niemann may be classed with those painters 
whose works, now that he is dead, seem destined to give to his 
name a distinction it never attained when its possessor was living. 
The painter whose name stands at the head of this article was 
born in Islington in 1813, and was the eldest son of John Diede- 
rich Niemann, a native of Minden, in Westphaha, a small town 
comparatively, but possessing a history of considerable interest in 
the annals of Germany, especially during the period when the re- 
ligious wars which followed the Reformation were waging. It is 
related that, in 1651, as many as thirty-one persons were beheaded 
in Minden for witchcraft, and their bodies burnt, on which occa- 
sion a debate took place in the town-council on the question, 
August, 1877. 
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"whence they should get wood to burn the witches." Dr. Eras- 
mus Darwin, a poetic and philosophic writer of the last century, 
grandfather of the distinguished Charles Robert Darwin, has, in 
his " Loves of the Plants," an affecting episode describing the 
death of a young wife while watching the course of the battle of 
Minden, in which her husband was engaged : the opening lines of 
the narrative are, doubtless, familiar to many of our readers : — 

'' Now stood Eliza on the wood-crowned height, 
O'er Minden's plain, spectatress of the fight. 
Sought with bold eye amid the bloody strife 
Her dearer self, the partner of her life ; 
From hill to hill the rushing host pursued, 
And viewed his banner, or believed she viewed." 

The battle alluded to was probably that fought in 1759 between 
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the allied forces of England and Hanover against the French, 
when the latter were defeated with considerable loss. 

But to return to the subject of this biographical sketch : 
the mother of E. J. Niemann was the eldest daughter of 
Dr. Edmund Philips Bridd, a distinguished linguist. When her 
husband came to England we know not, but he had made the 
neighbourhood of London his residence early in the present 
century, and engaged in commercial pursuits as a member 
of ''Lloyd's;" in this avocation he was joined by his son 
at the early age of thirteen, and in that establishment of world- 
wide fame, so closely associated with the shipping interests 
of the kingdom, the younger Niemann remained till he was 
twenty-six years of age, when the love of Art, which had long 
taken possession of his mind, had grown too strong for further 
resistance ; Lloyd's and its business were cast aside without 
regret, and the pencil of the artist superseded the pen of the 
underwriter. Quitting London in order to have constant oppor- 
tunities of studying from nature— we do not remember to have 
heard at any time that he ever availed himself of the instruction 
of a master— he made High Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire, 



his headquarters as a home, and found in the neighbourhood, 
and especially on the banks of the Thames, abundant pic- 
turesque scenery for the exercise of his pencil. The first picture 
exhibited by him at the Royal Academy was in 1844, a view 
' On the Thames, near Great Marlow, Bucks,'— a small canvas, 
yet it did not escape the notice of our critic, who spoke of the 
work as " containing many points of excellence ; " adding " the 
simple objects of which it is constituted compose well, the principal 
being a group of trees thrown up against the evening sky. The 
trees are touched with decision, and left with abroad effect." 

From that date till the year 1850 Niemann, who was still 
residing at Great Marlow, continued to send forth landscapes 
for exhibition, not only to the principal metropolitan galleries, 
such as the Royal Academy, the British Institution, the Society 
of British Artists, &c., but also to the Academies of Manchester 
and Liverpool, where he was very successful in the sale of his 
paintings : five of them exhibited at Manchester in 1848 were 
all sold shortly after the opening of the gallery. To the exhi- 
bition at Westminster Hall, in 1847, he sent a large landscape, 
evidently a composition, for it had no local name : it showed a 




Trampers crossing a Moss — Autumn Evening. 



noble river, occupying nearly the breadth of the canvas, studded 
with islets, and flowing through a country diversified with hill 
and valley ; the whole is presented under an evening effect, 
brilUant, but in some degree disturbed by the numerous points 
of light which distract the eye — a defect noticeable in several 
of the artist's earlier works, but which he learned by degrees to 
get rid of. Another large picture, a view of Clifton, contributed 
to the British Institution in the following year, proved to be 
among the best landscapes in the gallery ; the subject is one 
adapted to the painter's taste and manner, and it is treated with 
considerable power in the foreground, where such a quality is 
needed, and with great dehcacy in the distance. 

In the year 1847 a number of artists, dissatisfied with the 
habitual exclusiveness which in their opinion prevailed in 
the management of the several leading Art-societies of the 
metropolis, associated themselves together for the purpose of 
opening an exhibition of their own works, to which the public 
would have gratuitous admission. Among these artists were 
some whose names now occupy no obscure place in the re- 
cords of English painting, — Messrs. E. Armitage, C. Lucy, 
Lander, Rothwell, Inskipp, J. Peel, and others. The first expe- 



riment was made by an exhibition of pictures in the large room 
of the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; it succeeded so far to the 
satisfaction of those interested in it, that they gained a large 
accession to their ranks, a considerable sum was subscribed for 
the purpose of building a suitable exhibition-room, and a com- 
mittee of management, consisting of twenty-five members, was 
appointed. The proposed gallery, however, was not erected, 
but that heretofore known as the Chinese Gallery, near Hyde 
Park Corner, was rented by the association, and here the first 
real exhibition known as the *' Free Exhibition," was opened in 
1848, with nearly five hundred works of all kinds, including a 
few specimens of sculpture. We have alluded to the foundation 
of this short-lived society because Niemann was among its 
earliest supporters, and contributed to the exhibition of that year* 
two views of Thames scenery, and others of different subjects, 
showing great and distinctive progress, which were thus spoken 
of in our comments on the contents of the gallery : — " The pic- 
tures of this artist appear here with qualities we have never 
before recognised in them ; that is, they are in everything so 
much superior to all works which have been hitherto exhibited 
under this name, that it is difficult to conceive how so sudden 
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an approach could be made to the best and rarest expressions 
of landscape art. The material of this picture — ' The Thames at 
Maidenhead '—is extremely slight ; everybody knows the scenery 
of the Thames ; but it is dealt with in a manner so exquisitely 
tender, and so beautifully contributive to the effect proposed, as 
to challenge comparison with works ranked as the best in its 
own particular class. The immediate objects and distances, the 
water, trees, and sky, are all harmonized into an enchanting 
effect which is very seldom accomplished ; indeed the mellow 
repose of this picture is a triumph of Art. Another landscape 
by this artist gives a distant view of Norwich, on part of which 
a storm-cloud has burst. The subject is most carefully worked 
out, and from the left the gradual retirement to the distance 
is finely felt. Another picture, entitled ' The Thames near 
Marlow,' is also a composition : both works partake largely of 
the advancement of which we speak." 

In 1850 the society removed its operations from Hyde Park 
Corner to Regent Street, nearly opposite the Polytechnic Insti- 
tution, where it had a gallery expressly erected for the use 
of the members, which was known as the Portland Gallery. 
Niemann had been chosen one of the trustees and the honorary 



secretary ; his position with respect to the society, which had 
now assumed the name of" The National Institution," compelled 
him to quit High Wycombe and make London his future resi- 
dence. As to how long he held these posts we find no record, nor 
indeed does it appear that he continued to exhibit at the gallery 
after 1851, when he sent *A Highland Loch,' the last work, 
so far as our researches have extended, he contributed. It is a 
large picture, and the subject, a romantic solitude— a virgin 
waste which seems never to have been impressed by the foot of 
man — is treated with impressive sentiment : a gloom hangs 
over the sullen lake, but a struggling light yet dwells on the 
hills at the right of the composition ; the foreground is strewn 
with herbage and hoary stones. A spirit of poetry, very exalted 
in character, pervades the whole scene. As already intimated, 
the existence of the National Institution was comparatively 
short ; its breaking-up was never, we believe, satisfactorily 
explained, though generally understood to have been the result 
of a disagreement among the directors. However this may be, 
the year 1861 saw the last of the National Institution exhibitions, 
—which had been of service to many. 

But at the Royal Academy, the British Institution (so long 




Ludlow — Sunshine and Showers. 



as its doors were open to artists, and it did much good work on 
their account during its lifetime), the French Gallery, Pall Mall, 
and the Society of British Artists, the works of Mr. Niemann 
found welcome entrance : his subjects were taken principally 
from home scenery, either inland or on the coast, though occa- 
sionally he gave proofs of continental travel, as in ' The Rhein- 
fels, looking towards Thurnberg,' exhibited at the British Artists' 
Society in 1816, and ' Recollections of the Rhine,' contributed 
to the same gallery in the next following year. Yorkshire sup- 
plied him with many excellent and picturesque subjects, espe- 
cially those which are found in the neighbourhood of Richmond, 
where Turner used to be so busy with his pencil : of these York- 
shire scenes we have engraved one, ' Scarborough— Sunset,' 
pamted in 1862, but, so far as we can ascertain, never exhibited. 
The view of this now fashionable northern summer resort is 
treated with much poetic feeling, especially the sky, where the 
light and transient clouds are fringed with gold and ver- 
mihon from the setting sun, while the red moon, just above 
the horizon, is reflecting her peculiar tint on the smooth sea- 
surface. 



I Another form of composition Niemann occasionally indulged 
I in is seen in our second engraving, ' Trampers Crossing 
A Moss— Autumn Evening,' from a picture he sent to the 
I Royal Academy in the year 1852. The landscape shows a vast 
extent of level ground backed by a range of hills ; it lies in 
deep shadow, telling very forcibly against a highly luminous 
sky. We remember other works by this painter in which similar 
treatment is shown, as ' Moss Troopers,'— a wide expanse of wild 
moorland country, traversed by a party of horsemen in the 
costume of the seventeenth century ; and also a much later 
picture, * The Ambush— a Scene on Eyton Moors,' where some 
soldiers of the period of the Civil War have concealed them- 
selves among the boulders and gullies waiting the approach of 
a troop of horsemen. The first-named picture was exhibited at 
the British Institution in 1853, the latter at the Society of British 
Artists in i860. Our third engraving shows the very pic- 
turesquely situated town of Ludlow under the effect of "sun- 
shine and showers." The sketch was evidently taken from a 
very elevated spot in the vicinity of the town, for it offers almost 
a "bird's-eye" view of the place, with the Teme, a branch 
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of the Severn, sweeping along its banl^s, and a wide range of 
Shropshire scenery beyond. 

Mr. Niemann, who had for some time been in feeble health, died 
almost suddenly, at his residence in Brixton, on the i 5th of April 
of last year. His style of painting may lay claim to a certain 
originality; his colouring is powerful, with often a tendency to 
heaviness, but at all times it is highly effective ; examples of his 
works would adorn any well-chosen gallery where pure landscape 



is admitted. A large number of his best pictures are in the pos- 
session of Messrs, Shepherd, of Nottingham, who kindly allowed 
us to engrave the three introduced here ; they are large and im- 
portant specimens. In the national collection at South Kensing- 
ton are four paintings by Niemann ; one bequeathed by the late 
Mr. Parsons, and three which form a portion of the Townsend 
bequest. 

James Dafforne. 



SCENERY OF THE PACIFIC RAILWAY. 



VIII. 



THERE can be no more perfect scenery than that of the 
western slope of the Sierras," a contemporary has written. 




canons 

of the 



Efuigrants crossing the Sierras. 



"The railway winds along 
the edges of great precipices, 
and at sunrise the shadows 
are still lying in the deep 
below. The snow-covered peaks above catch the first rays 
sun, and glow with wonderful colour. Light wreaths of 
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mist rise up to the end of the zone of pines, and then drift away 
into the air and are lost. The aspect of the mountains is of the 

wildest and most intense kind — 
for by that word * intense ' some- 
thing seems to be expressed of 
the positive force there is in it 
that differs utterly from the ef- 
fect of such a scene as lies pas- 
sive, for our admiration. This 
is grand ; it is magnetic ; there 
is no escaping the wonder-work- 
ing influence of the great group- 
ing of mountains and ravines — 
of dense forests and ragged pin- 
nacles of rock." 

But in winter the overland 
trains pass over this part of the 
journey long before sunrise, and 
in summer the passenger must 
leave his bed very early in order 
to see it. 

A moonlight night, however, 
with unapproachable witchery, 
lends the greatest enchantment 
to the scene, surpassing the sun- 
glare of local daylight, and the 
stronger colours of evening. To 
stand on any commanding point 
of the mountains when the moon 
is at the full, and the sky is 
clear, reveals a tenderness in the 
nature of the titanic rocks at va- 
riance with their aspect at any 
other hour. In the first place, 
the sky itself never seems to be 
so marvellously blue and clear 
elsewhere as it does over the 
Sierras ; it is a watery ultra- 
marine, almost the blue of daylight ; and the stars be- 
spangle it as thickly as the phosphorescence bespangles 
a tropical sea. The mountains are enveloped from peak 
to foot in a misty mantle of blue, and a knife-like edge of light 
traces their outlines in the aureole. Their ponderability is lost : 
massive and solid as they are in reality, they seem to become mere 
shadows, and the snow on the summits is like the daylight break- 
ing over them. 

The observer need not be a man of sentiment, or sensitiveness, 
to feel the influence of such a scene, which appeals not only to the 
common sense of beauty, but also, in a more mysterious way, to 
an inner and deeper feeling. 

Two hundred and forty-four miles from San Francisco, the sta- 
tion of Summit is reached, and thence the descent is made into the 
Sacramento Valley, from the great altitude of 7,017 feet. If the 
traveller is wise, and has time, he alights here, and climbs to 
the top of a neighbouring peak for a comprehensive view of the 
Sierras. There are several mountains which may be easily at- 
tained within a short distance, and, standing on the summit of one, 
thfe tourist may form an individual idea of what a vast expanse of 
rugged country looks like from a great altitude — and the indi- 



